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THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
AND THE METHOD OF ITS SOLUTION 



S. F. MacLENNAN 
Oberlin, Ohio 



It will scarcely be doubted that retigious belief is undergoing 
modification. It will, perhaps, not be admitted so readily that this 
modification reveals a crisis in religious faith and involves in doubt 
the essential religious object — God. Yet such is the case. One 
need but regard the distribution and direction of social activities to 
realize that a large and ever-increasing proportion of our best trained 
and most serious-minded men and women are convinced that religion 
is an outworn belief. And this contention holds good despite the 
fact that the recent decades have witnessed a widespread revival of 
intense religious activity. It is the presence of this crisis and the 
demand for its resolution which constitute the fundamental problem 
of religious belief today. 

I 

Every worthful attempt at solving problems must commence by 
resolving them; i. e., by setting before our minds their determining 
features and principles. In the present instance, accordingly, we 
must begin our inquiry with the question: "What causes have led up 
to the present religious crisis?" In answer, I would indicate, first 
and in general, that the main source of intelligent religious indiffer- 
ence today is not, as has been too commonly supposed, an inherent 
antagonism between religion as such and the modern mind, but 
rather one between what may be called authority-religion and the 
modern mind as expressed in scientific and philosophic method. 
This antagonism we shall indicate, to begin with, in a general way, 
and follow with a more specific indication of its form and method 
as exhibited by Christianity. 

Authority-religion maintains that, of himself, man is incapable of 
knowing truth, and consequently that it must be determined for him 
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by processes other than his own. To such a method science and 
philosophy are inherently and necessarily opposed. For if human 
intelligence cannot determine of itself the truth or falsity of its opin- 
ions, science and philosophy are vain. And so vigorous has been 
their opposition that authority-religion has relinquished its preten- 
sions to jurisdiction in every sphere but that of religion. Even here 
its claims have been greatly modified and the vehicle of authority 
constantly changed. Its spirit, however, remains the same as in the 
days of its more absolute sway, and it is this spirit to which the 
modern mind is unalterably opposed. 

For Christianity, authority-religion has had two distinct sources — 
Jewish religion and Greek philosophy. Although separate in the 
beginning, these were ultimately amalgamated and constituted the 
imposing fabric of mediaeval religion against the spirit of which 
modern science and philosophy have constantly directed their attacks 
whether in the person of Roman Catholic or of Reformed theology. 

As an offshoot from Jewish religion Christianity inherited an all- 
controlling faith in authority and revelation. This faith, however, 
it concentrated in the personality of a single individual — Jesus of 
Nazareth — whom it consequently regarded as the ultimate standard 
of manhood and the ultimate revelation of God. And so unique and 
powerful was the result that the Christian view of God and of man 
dispossessed from their holdings the religions and philosophies of 
Hellenistic-Roman civilization and itself became the controlling 
factor in molding the future of western European life. But, while 
it is true that Christianity infused a refined and intrinsically dynamic 
ideal into Graeco-Roman society, and thereby won fairly the pre- 
eminence which it attained, it must not be forgotten that Christianity 
accomplished this result, in part, by means of Greek thought and 
Roman social organization. It is without doubt a profitless use of 
time to speculate what might have been the fate of Christianity and 
the course of European life had the triumphant religion not been 
able to avail itself of the results of Greek and Roman experience. 
As matters stand, however, we can with some clearness discern the 
influence of both civilizations upon the new religion. To Rome, 
Christianity is indebted for its early organization; to Greece, for its 
intellectual formulation. It is to the latter influence as bringing out 
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the implications of authority-religions and as developing their theo- 
logical forms that we must confine our attention. And it is strik- 
ingly illustrative of the practical character of the religious move- 
ment which stirred Graeco-Roman life to its depths in the early days 
of the Roman Empire that Christianity should, in its defense and 
exposition, borrow so largely from the armory of Greek intellectual 
life. In the principles of Aristotelian logic it soon discovered an 
instrument precisely adjusted to the formulation of its own authori- 
tative beliefs. And it is thus not a matter of accident or prejudice 
that mediaeval theology, whether taken in its scholastic or in its 
mystic form, was, in method, Aristotelian to the core. Both Christian 
religion and Aristotelian philosophy rested in a basis of authority 
and revelation. It was natural, therefore, that, although their con- 
tents were concretely different, the two should in the course of time 
be brought into closest contact, and that in their amalgamation Chris- 
tianity should supply the controlling faith, while Aristotelian logic 
provided its expository forms. Indeed, we can now see that Aristotelian 
logic furnishes the essential principle for the formulation and expo- 
sition, not merely of the Christian religion, but of all religions 
in that period of their development in which they take on a pre- 
dominantly authoritative cast. From this it follows that, if we set 
carefully before ourselves the characteristics and implications of 
Aristotelian methodology, we shall come into possession of the key to 
authority-religion and to the antagonism which science and philoso- 
phy inevitably develop to it, whateyer its concrete form. 

Aristotle conceived of knowledge as a process which moves within 
two fixed limits. On the one hand is the individual object immedi- 
ately revealed to sense — the material of knowledge. On the other 
hand is the universal principle immediately revealed in reflection — 
the organizing agency in knowledge. Knowledge itself is obtained 
when the individual mind succeeds in subsuming the materials of 
sense under their appropriate principles. Human reflection thus 
rests in and gains its validity from facts and principles given by 
revelation and received upon authority. This method, assimilated 
by the church and applied to its own authority-faith, gave rise first 
to Christian apologetics and ultimately to mediaeval theology. Hence, 
when scientific and philosophic thought had, toward the close of the 
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great mediaeval period, developed into the consciousness that knowl- 
edge can be obtained only by means of a process of human investiga- 
tion whose criteria lie within and not without the process, it was natural 
that they should come into direct conflict with Christianity. This 
opposition to authority-religion was felt at first by science as an 
infringement upon the right to investigation in special fields, and 
by philosophy as indicating the necessity for making a distinction 
between natural and revealed forms of knowledge. Today t he 
opposition is exclusive and universal. Religion no more than botany 
or physiology can be validated upon the basis of authority and reve- 
lation. Opposition or indifference to authority-religion, consequently, 
is not the passing mood of a restless hour, but a settled conviction 
fostered and determined by our whole modern method of investiga- 
tion. The days of twofold truth are past and gone, and the intelligent 
world has come to believe unshakably that we cannot admit the 
competency of the human mind to determine its beliefs in the major 
part of its experience and to deny its power in the remaining portion 
of the field. For this reason the modern mind is led to believe that 
every adjustment of authority-religion to the newer order of things 
has been but an additional step toward its final undoing and a further 
exhibition of the essential untenability of its method. Thus it is 
convinced that, when the reformed churches substituted the authority 
of the Bible for that of the Roman ecclesiastical hierarchy, they gained 
no logical advantage. Nor did the various denominations with 
their various confessions. Nor do those who, influenced by the decay 
of confessional theology and the transformation which science and 
historical criticism have wrought in our attitude to the Bible, fall 
back upon the consciousness of Jesus as the center of authority- 
religion. So surely as we rest in any of these as sources of truth 
directive of, and not determined by, the ordinary methods of investi- 
gation, the conviction is ultimately borne in upon us that our beliefs 
are but examples of the fallacy of the petitio principii. 

The decay of authority-religion has thus forced the question 
whether religion in every form is outworn; and, if not, how we can 
make good such a contention. 

One method of solution is of the following character, and has been 
suggested by the development of the comparative study of religions. 
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Instead of attempting to validate religion in opposition to scientific 
method, it has been asked: Why not apply the method itself to 
religious facts ? For it cannot be doubted that religion has always 
existed among men, that it has grown and differentiated in a highly 
complex manner, and that its influence upon life and mind has 
been fundamental. Let us then take religious facts as we would 
any others; let us see what they have to say for themselves and add 
their contribution to the sum total of knowledge. Such a point of 
view is entirely legitimate, and there can be no doubt that for the 
future it will be one of the greatest instrumentalities in bringing 
us to sane, large-minded, and natural conceptions of religion. But, 
although the science of comparative religion is of great importance in 
determining descriptively the content of religion, one is led to doubt its 
sufficiency for resolving the present crisis and of furnishing us with 
validated religious beliefs. For the fundamental question arises: In 
what sense does a scientific study of religion determine the character of 
religion's ultimate object — God ? As this form of apologetic runs, it is 
maintained that the religious consciousness reveals immediately a super- 
sensible reality, and that through the development of religion man 
comes to the conviction that the object of religion is ultimate and 
personal. Now, laying on one side the fact that science cannot lead 
us farther than to partial views of things, and that in religion, conse- 
quently, it can only bring us face to face with a spiritual agency active 
among other agencies, objections of several kinds rise to mind. First, 
the contention that the religious consciousness intuits or reveals a 
supersensible reality throws the argument back upon the authority- 
religion basis and is open to all the objections raised against that form 
of belief. Second, for science no belief can be taken at its face value. 
Each must be grounded and validated. Third, inasmuch as 
religious belief implies the reality of an ultimate being, that discipline 
alone whose business it is to treat of ultimates — viz., metaphysics — 
can pass in judgment upon the point. Lastly, if we determine to 
maintain a purely scientific standpoint, there is much reason to believe 
that we shall find that our conception of God will turn out to be the 
projection of the social ideal, and not the directly revealed entity 
that we might desire it to be. 

Science, therefore — even the science of comparative religions — 
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cannot lead us to a satisfactory solution of our problem. If, then, 
religion is to remain as a justified consciousness of the eternal, there 
is but one way open to us. We may raise the question whether 
philosophy, as metaphysic, in its treatment of ultimate problems has 
any place for religion, and more especially for a religion such as 
Christianity which would determine the ultimate as personal; that is, 
not as an Absolute to whom personality is a mere incident, but as a 
God who is personal in the most real sense of the term. This, I take 
it, is the fundamental problem confronting the religious thinker today. 
Beside it all other religious questions, however important, become 
secondary; for with its solution the life or death of religion for the 
world of today as anything more than ethics is bound up. Let it 
be solved positively, and we have in it the principle for a reconstruc- 
tion of religious beliefs in such form as to place them side by side 
with scientific and philosophic convictions. Moreover, allied with and 
resting upon the science of comparative religion for its concrete mate- 
rial, it would emerge in a new systematic theology which might recon- 
struct our practical religious life in accord with all that is most 
natural, sane, deep, and broad in the ideals and activities both of 
ancient and modern times. To such an attempted metaphysical solu- 
tion of the problem we now turn. 

II 

In proceeding to the metaphysical investigation of the theistic 
problem it is necessary for us first to clear our minds on the following 
question: What is the nature of metaphysic, and how does it operate ? 

Professor F. H. Bradley has humorously defined metaphysic as 
"the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct;" and 
there are those who believe seriously that it can go no farther. To 
such, metaphysic is either impossible or useless. This is especially 
the attitude of those who would contrast science with metaphysic. 
According to their way of thinking, science is the occupation of 
minds that keep close to facts, and that by slow labor and toilsome 
processes derive general principles which permit of verification by 
further application to facts. Metaphysic, on the contrary, is the 
vain occupation of misguided or incapable minds — misguided in so 
far as they seek truth outside of or beyond experience; incapable 
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inasmuch as they deal in vague abstractions and generalizations 
which are never brought to the test of concrete discriminating experi- 
ence. As a consequence, thinkers of this school, seriously and with 
a sympathetic desire to save their fellows from useless expenditure of 
energy and the bitterness of future disillusionment, counsel us to refrain 
from reckless a priori constructions of what is or is to be, to confine 
our activities in the main to the well-charted portions of reality, and 
for the rest to voyage into the beyond only in so far as we can avail 
ourselves of the compass provided by the methods of previous experi- 
ence. It is true, they admit, that science can unveil to us but small 
fragments of the true nature of things. Around, above, and beneath 
is mystery. The farther science proceeds and the greater its con- 
quests, the more insignificant its results appear in comparison with 
what remains to be investigated. Granting this much, the scientist 
maintains, however, that what he knows, he knows. There are a 
solid basis and an ever-increasing range to his knowledge. Further- 
rmore, the scientist's agnosticism with reference to the ultimate 
nature of things, and his skepticism with reference to all attempts 
at prejudging the character and course of experience, are comple- 
mented by assured gnosticism with reference to results obtained and 
obtainable by scientific methods. In contrast with such modest, 
yet convincing, aims, the methods of methaphysic appear to many 
minds to be extravagant and absurd. 

Now, did metaphysic endeavor to usurp the r61e of science, and to 
construct either the facts or the laws of reality by the specious play 
of abstract concepts, intelligent people would have a right to regard 
it as a mental aberration, to pity its devotees, and to avoid it. But 
when we consider the fact that many of the world's keenest minds 
were metaphysicians, and that they were not behind their age in 
appreciation of science, a doubt arises as to whether the scientist has 
quite understood the metaphysician and his problem. Add to this 
the fact that, although metaphysic might gain scientific favor by 
confining itself to the task of synthesizing the results of the various 
sciences, it feels, instinctively, that by so doing it would be untrue to 
itself. Wherever metaphysic has understood its calling (and, on the 
whole, it has been fairly conscious of its true position) it has endeav- 
ored neither to oust or forestall, nor to be the mere stenographer and 
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summarizer of, science. Its position has rather been that of an 
independent critic and ally of the scientific worker. Professor F. H. 
Bradley has expressed this by defining the metaphysical standpoint 
as the critical investigation of first principles. The metaphysician, 
accordingly, never interferes with the practical scientist, but examines 
into and tests the principles or assumptions upon which scientific 
procedure rests. The relation of the two is precisely that of the 
economist to the practical business man. The former does not enter 
into the whirl and strife of business, nor does he, after an a priori man- 
ner, prophesy the course of coming events. Instead of such folly, he 
investigates the principles upon which business procedure rests, 
brings them out into clear light, exhibits their laws, and by so doing 
enlightens the practical man. In like manner, while science exploits 
the concreteness of the phenomena of the world and their laws, meta- 
physic investigates the presuppositions of science, their validity and 
their implications. By so doing it enlightens the procedure of science 
and frees it from false or inadequate conceptions. For, as will soon 
be seen, science can neither avoid assumptions and first principles, 
nor the framing of notions concerning them. Hence, when science 
has scorned metaphysic, it has either fallen back upon the crudities of 
common-sense or upon some outgrown or hybrid metaphysic. Meta- 
physic it cannot avoid and, if this be so, the intelligent scientist should 
prefer a trained metaphysic to one crude or bastard, once he perceives 
the true character of the discipline. As to first principles, it may 
be said, therefore, that science assumes, whereas metaphysic investi- 
gates. Metaphysical method, accordingly, is neither blind nor 
arbitrary. Again, the investigator of first principles does not endeavor 
to get away from, but closer to, facts and their laws. From Thales 
downward, every metaphysician has conceived his problem as that 
of getting closer to the world which is. The distinction between 
the metaphysician and the scientist, as that between the economist 
and the business man, is one made by a difference of interest and 
point of view — a difference occasioned by the necessities of the divi- 
sion of labor. The scientist is interested in the individual features 
and laws of phenomena, their groupings, etc. He takes for granted 
that there is a cosmos or interrelated system of events governed by 
laws, that the character of the world's facts and laws are discoverable 
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piecemeal by him, and that his method of observation, explanation, 
and experiment furnishes the means to such a desirable end. 
Whether these things are, or are not, true, how they are true, and 
what such truth implies, are questions which he does not raise. And 
yet it does not require a vast amount of intelligence to perceive, once 
attention is directed to the matter, that the scientist assumes general 
views of the world and of knowledge which, if true, would destroy 
his science. The discrepancy between his general beliefs and his 
practical method is not apparent to him, because he has not 
considered the two in relation to each other. Indeed, the practical 
scientist is the last man we need ask for a critical account or justifica- 
tion of the method which he applies. For this reason there is impera- 
tive need for an investigation of the scientist's first principles before 
the full benefit of his method can be obtained. And such an investi- 
gation is undertaken by metaphysic. 

Science and religion have thus a common interest in the investiga- 
tion of first principles — an interest whose worth and form metaphysic 
alone can determine. Science is interested in the outcome of the 
inquiry because of its bearing upon the possibility of human knowl- 
edge. Religion is interested in the result because of its significance 
for human life as a whole. As a consequence, the interest of each 
may be best served, first, by a critical analysis of the ordinary pre- 
suppositions of science, and, second, by an equally critical reconstruc- 
tion of scientific first principles based upon the results of the earlier 
analysis. 

Ill 

Scientific presuppositions, as ordinarily stated, are the expression 
of the doctrine known as naive realism. Outside and independent 
of the individual mind are "things" woven together into a most 
complex world. This world we appreciate by way of sense-perception. 
Eye, ear, skin, etc., reveal to us realities beyond themselves. Sen- 
sations may come and go, but each in its momentary career carries 
us out from itself to the permanent quality which constitutes a part 
of the real essence of the "thing." This relation of sensation to 
quality is thought to be so close that, although the sensation is in the 
mind and the quality in the external thing, it is only by a process of 
reflection that the mind can disengage the one from the other. To 
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the scientist as well as to the plain man the mind appears to be deal- 
ing at first hand with the objective qualities of things, and not merely 
with his own sensations. It is only when the scientist begins to phi- 
losophize that the sensation is distinguished from the quality and the 
former as a mental reality conceived as the medium for the revelation 
of the latter. But, again, sensations in their frequent repetition are 
found to group themselves in ordered fashion. By attending to the 
varied forms of this grouping the mind (so thinks the naive realist) 
is enabled to build up its perception of a complex world. The smaller 
groups of sensations whose concomitant appearance and disappear- 
ance are constant are unified into perceptions of individual "things." 
The relations of the groups, taken contemporaneously and succes- 
sively, form the basis for the mind's perception of the real relations 
of the object. Finally, the unification, in the mind's view of its 
actual or possible experiences constitutes its perception of the existing 
world. And, as we have seen, the relation between the mind and its 
object is taken to be so close that the fragmentary and momentary 
nature of our perception is swamped in the completeness and per- 
manence of the world which is perceived. The process of knowl- 
edge, accordingly, is that of discriminating and relating properly the 
qualities which sensations directly and immediately reveal. In know- 
ing, the mind must add nothing of itself. Its function is limited 
strictly to describing and construing its experiences. And it is as 
efficient aids in this process that the method and instruments of 
science have their place. The scientific investigator observes and 
discriminates as carefully and widely as trained and active sensory 
processes aided by instruments of precision will permit. By slow 
and carefully taken steps he determines in thought the character and 
interrelations of his sense-impressions, .and tests his conceptions by 
constant reference to their sense-originals. The result, when con- 
firmed by the experience of others, is regarded, not as the conscious- 
ness of a mere series of definite and interrelated psychic events, but 
as the exact knowledge of the real essence of external things. 

Such a conception, at once simple and direct, commends itself to 
the mind at first view, and until the assumptions upon which it rests 
are closely examined. From the analysis made above the following 
points should be clear: (1) Naive realism postulates an original 
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existential dualism between the mind and its object. Each is real 
apart from the other, and their knowledge relations are representa- 
tive. Subject and object, consequently, are terms between which 
knowledge moves, and not factors which fall within the activity of 
knowledge. (2) Naive realism assumes the possibility of a validated 
correspondence of mental states to the objects which they represent. 
This correspondence of internal idea to external fact is knowledge, 
and it presents the following forms: the agreement (a) of sensation 
with quality, (b) of percept with object, (c) of the conscious unity 
of mental presentations with the objective unity of nature. Against 
such views the following fundamental and decisive objection has 
been raised : Nai've realism must forfeit any claim to the possession 
of a reflective criterion for the discrimination of truth from falsity, 
and for the determination of knowledge. As a consequence, it must 
either admit the bankruptcy of its doctrine, or must unreasonably, 
and therefore uselessly, assume the validity of its assumptions. 
For, by hypothesis, knowledge is to consist in the correspondence of 
mental states, whether sensation, percept, or world presentation, 
with a reality which exists outside and independent of the aforesaid 
mental states. But how can correspondence or lack of correspondence 
be determined unless we actually compare both terms; and, in the 
nature of the case, we do and can possess only one term, viz., the 
subjective? For the naive realist knowledge must remain forever 
an impossibility. Although Locke was partially aware of this unfor- 
tunate outcome of his realistic hypothesis, as is evidenced by his 
recognition that sensitive knowledge is fundamentally necessary and 
inherently uncertain upon his principles, we have to thank Berkeley 
and Hume for carrying the doctrine to its necessary conclusion. 
In his contention that "an idea can be like nothing but an idea," 
Berkeley cut the ground away from realism, and in his convincing 
proof, first, that the manipulation of mental states can never provide 
us with objective relations, and, second, that sense impressions cannot 
lead us validly beyond themselves, Hume finally destroyed the assump- 
tion of naive realism and demonstrated, what Plato had taught long 
before, that sensationalism, the ultimate source of realism, when 
reduced to consistency, is absolutely speechless. 

Thus naive realism, considered as a satisfactory postulate for 
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science, fails signally when put to the test. Is the result otherwise 
with the transfigured realism which is adopted by the philosophic 
scientist as a substitute for naive realism ? 

The essential feature of transfigured realism, and that which 
distinguishes it from naive realism, is a philosophical formulation 
of the scientific distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 
As has been seen, the naive realist (and with him the scientist in 
his practical moods) considers qualities to be external essences. In 
his more theoretical frame of mind, however, the scientist discrimi- 
nates more closely among qualities, referring certain of them — the 
secondary — to the mind, and certain others — the primary — to the 
external object. Or, speaking more specifically, sensations with 
their accompanying abstract ideas are considered by the transfigured 
realist to be secondary qualities having a purely mental existence, 
whereas the external bases of these are denominated primary qualities. 
Thus we get a distinction between the object as it appears to us and 
the object as it is in itself; that is, between its phenomenal and nou- 
menal aspects. 

Immediately the question arises: How are these two aspects of 
the object related the one to the other, and in what way do they 
provide a sure basis for science ? In answer to the first part of the 
question we are indebted to the transfigured realist himself for a 
clear statement. For John Locke and Herbert Spencer alike science 
touches only the phenomenal aspect of the object; its noumenal 
side being entirely unknowable. And this frank statement answers 
(although in the negative) the second part of the question. On 
such a conception science disappears, for it can never be the union 
of contradictory terms. Knowing the unknowable is absurd, which- 
ever way we take it. The scientist believes that the appearances 
which he observes and describes are representations of an object 
whose structure or essence really manifests itself in them. Trans- 
figured realism, on the contrary, furnishes the scientist with subjective 
appearances which manifest nothing that is objective. As a conse- 
quence, knowledge and science are supposed to rest in a relation 
whose terms are mutually contradictory; which is absurd. And still 
this result seems inevitable to the transfigured realist on the basis 
of the scientist's first principles. Plain man and scientist alike 
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start with the assumption: Here is mind; there, outside, is the world 
of things. These operate upon mind and produce effects by means 
of which the object is cognized. If, now, we subtract from our total 
perception the factors which are exclusively mental, what remains 
must constitute the essence of the extra-mental thing. Such a process 
leaves us (so says the transfigured realist) with the recognition of an 
external cause for our experience — a cause, however, of which we can 
say only that it is the source of our experiences. For the remainder 
it is essentially unknowable. To determine it further would mean 
to read into it qualities which, as has been seen already, have a purely 
mental existence. 

It is at this point that the ideal-realist, or the trans-subjective 
realist as he sometimes calls himself, takes issue with the transfigured 
realist. It is the aim of the ideal-realist to maintain the standpoint 
of the naive realist, and yet to save science and knowledge from the 
destruction wrought by transfigured realism. The ideal-realist 
admits the distinction made between primary and secondary qualities, 
but contends that the external cause of our perceptions cannot legiti- 
mately be regarded as unknowable. Every sensation, and every 
relation of sensations, he maintains, is determined by an external 
cause, but by a cause which is correspondent in each concrete detail 
with the effect produced by it. Hence for the unknowable noumenon 
of the transfigured realist must be substituted an intelligible object 
whose inner character corresponds to and represents itself in every 
detail of perception. True, the real object is extra-mental, trans- 
subjective; but it is now so conceived that, instead of being intrinsi- 
cally opaque, it is intrinsically transparent. Hence, although the 
plain man and the scientist deal at first hand simply with their mental 
states, they are now free to regard them as the exact correlates of 
real existences. And what is true of objects in their isolated capacity 
is also true of them in their relations one to another. Thus we are 
led finally to the conception of a real, but intelligible, extra-mental 
world — a world in which there is nothing intrinsically opaque, and 
consequently a world which is ultimately ideal. In such fashion the 
ideal-realist believes that he meets the demand of the plain man for an 
extra-mental world, of the scientist for an intelligible independent world 
of things, and of the metaphysician for a sound theory of knowledge. 
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Yet, despite its plausibility, ideal-realism is no more satisfactory 
as a scientific postulate than naive realism. Indeed, it rests upon the 
same foundations and treats its problems by identical methods. 
The difficulties encountered are consequently the same. Ideal- 
realism as truly as naive realism lacks a criterion for the discrimina- 
tion of truth from falsity, and for the determination of its intelligible 
object. The extra-mental object may be existent, but how do we 
know when we have reached a correct statement of its structure ? 
Our sole basis for judgment is sensation and the perceptions framed 
thereon. But these are affairs of the mind, and we deal with no 
other counters. If a picture be a photograph, we know that it must 
have an original. But if the original never comes within our view, 
we can never identify the photograph. In like manner we must 
insist that while the ideal realist may treat his intra-mentem perceptions 
as copies of exlra-mentem realities, he can never demonstrate his 
point and can never identify his concrete experiences. As a matter 
of fact, the ideal-realist endeavors to utilize the scientific method as a 
concrete instrument for discriminating truth from falsity. He thus 
gains prestige for his system from his ally. He fails, however, to see 
that, if his conception of knowledge and reality be true, science is 
forever impossible. 

There is one further objection which applies equally to the three 
forms of realism. They alike maintain that we must go beyond 
the individual mind for an explanation of its momentary experiences. 
And why? Because forsooth, our concrete experiences come and 
go, they originate and disappear. The law of causation assures us 
that every event must have a cause; consequently our momentary 
experiences must be depended upon something else, and therefore 
upon an extra-mental reality. But why extra-mental? Hume 
demonstrated that sense-experiences furnish no ground for the 
perception of causation as an extra-mental principle. And realism 
must ultimately derive all its conceptions from sense. Causation 
consequently, in so far as we can know anything about it, is an affair 
of the interrelations of our mental states, and not the executive agent 
of an extra-mental reality. Sensations as sensations are, therefore, 
dumb, so far as the revelation of trans-subjective realities is con- 
cerned. With this result realism in its various forms comes to the 
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ground, and we are brought face to face with solipsism; for if the 
world of concrete objects can be reduced to a system of appearances 
within the individual mind, I must include my fellows among the list 
of appearances, and regard myself and my experiences as the sole 
reality. 

It might seem as though our criticism should rest with this result, 
absurd as it appears. But we have not yet learned the full extent of 
the absurdities to which realist metaphysic leads us. Having demol- 
ished the extra-mentem object, Hume next turned his attention to 
the self implied in every realistic theory of knowledge. This self 
has always been regarded by the naive realist as an activity other than 
the concrete conscious states, and operating upon them. It is, in 
fact, a mental " thing," having the same sort of primary and substan- 
tial qualities as are attributed to the external "thing," the difference 
being that the self is conceived as a mental substance, whereas the 
external thing is regarded as a material substance. And although 
transfigured realism and ideal-realism are more cautious in their 
definition of the self than naive realism, they do not entirely avoid the 
implications and difficulties of the earlier view. Now, against the 
substantial doctrine of the self Hume raises two objections : first, we 
know nothing of reality except in terms of experience; second, we 
have no more right to apply causation to the proof of a noumenal 
spiritual ground of conscious states than we have to the proof of a 
noumenal material ground of the same. We have a right only to 
conceive of a concrete conscious self constituted of conscious experi- 
ences. But we have a right to conceive of a physical object in exactly 
the same manner. One is just as much or as little objective as the 
other. 

It would appear at first view as though metaphysic had led us to 
a veritable cul-de-sac, and had, therefore, justified the unfavorable 
opinion that many have formed concerning it. Such a cul-de-sac 
was, indeed, the result to which Hume in his own opinion was brought. 
Thorough-going skepticism with reference to the possibility of ration- 
ally demonstrating the extra-mental existence of an independent 
external world, of the soul, of God, is the last word of the great 
Scotch metaphysician. It is true that we may treat Hume's result 
as a reductio ad absurdum of his philosophy, and may maintain that 
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it is unreasonable to suppose that men have been universally mistaken 
in the character of their fundamental beliefs. We may, with Reid 
and the Scottish school of common-sense philosophy founded by him, 
postulate the validity of our beliefs in extra-mental realities, and 
advance a pre-established harmony between mental conception and 
extra-mental reality. Such a method, however, is inadmissible meta- 
physically, for we can never solve the doubts which investigation 
raises by crying absurdity and avoiding the real point at issue. Nor 
will it do to say that, unless we are prepared to assert the irrationality 
of the universe, every need must have its real object of satisfaction, 
and as a consequence we have a right to assert the truth and objectivity 
of our fundamental beliefs. The " rationality of the universe" is a 
large question, and we cannot frighten the skeptic away by means 
of a bogie argument which, when clearly seen, is nothing other than 
a bare-faced petitio principii. And as to needs and their satisfaction, 
it is sufficient to state that it may be admitted that needs are true, 
and that their satisfaction may be true, whereas our notions of both 
may be utterly false. And to determine the true relation of both is 
just the point at issue. Kant's retort to Reid was, therefore, perfectly 
just when he intimated that the common-sense philosophy consisted 
in very ordinary density. There is no way of avoiding the negative 
results of skeptical analysis except by digging deeper into the nature 
of things than the skeptic himself. If we apply this principle to the 
point at issue, we note that the real meaning of Hume's destructive 
analysis, and the consequent answer to the same, are to be found, 
not by endeavoring to avoid his argument, but by turning attention 
to his presuppositions. On doing so we perceive that his contribution 
to metaphysic is equally positive and negative. Like all great critical 
philosophers, he unmasks the insufficiency of previous conceptions 
and lays the foundations for future advance. Hume's skepticism was 
not an exhibition of the impossibility of metaphysic as such, but rather 
of the untenability of the various forms of realistic method. And this 
may be shown in two ways. First, as was indicated above, Hume 
demonstrated that a consistent sensationalism is dumb, and that, 
instead of sensation providing infallible information concerning 
extra-mental qualities, objects, or world, it is unaware even of its own 
nature and origin. Secondly, and even more importantly, inasmuch 
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as the point is constantly overlooked, Hume demonstrated that 
every theory of knowledge which existentially severs mind from its 
object seals its own doom; for of necessity knowledge thus conceived 
must be a representation within the mind of realities without the 
mind. And inasmuch as mind is confined to representation by means 
of its own mental states, it can never make a comparison of its copy 
with the extra-mental original. Put otherwise, Hume's essential 
metaphysical message is that, if we hypotatize mind, conceive it as 
an entity, and draw a magic circle round about it, we shall find in 
time that we have raised a devastating metaphysical spirit whose 
destructive work we cannot stay until we have learned the word 
which will remove the spell. That Hume himself was not fully 
aware of the positive value of his own contribution is evidenced by 
the fact that he was content to leave his philosophy in the negative 
form of a solipsism. What he really accomplished was something 
quite different. He was the first among modern philosophers to 
bring to clear consciousness the ultimate factor in, and the general 
expression for, reality which metaphysic demands. For it is not the 
function of metaphysic, as some have supposed, to construct the 
concrete content of ultimate reality, but to lay bare the intrinsic 
nature which real things everywhere display. Hence Hume's rejec- 
tion of an unknowable and of extra-mental realities, together with 
his reduction of every phase of reality to experiential terms, is not 
to be understood in a psychological, but entirely in a logical, sense. 
The former interpretation, would reduce reality to the momentarily 
changing stream of consciousness; the latter requires us to take 
experience in an objective or ultimate sense. Or, in other words, 
Hume's result, taken metaphysically and not psychologically, denies 
no reality and no claim that any form of reality makes, but simply 
insists that every reality at bottom is a form of experience. The 
characteristic of realism is not that it insists that "things" are real, 
but that it insists upon their reality as consisting in independence as 
extra-mental realities. And the characteristic of idealism is not that 
it would deny the "objective" reality of things, but that it would 
ask in what such objective reality can consist. Consequently, 
objective idealism does not remove the real world either of plain man 
or of scientist, but points out that the world which is has a common 
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nature and is of a common stuff with that experience which he 
calls his own. The greatest difficulty in appreciating the standpoint 
of objective idealism or experientialism is that many people persist 
in returning to the realistic psychological point of view. And this 
not because of the inherent force of the realist position, but because 
of their own lack of metaphysical insight. Subject and object, the 
self and the world existent in space and time, as well as the system 
of which these are but functional parts, must be given adequate 
consideration by a developed metaphysic. This, however, must not 
blind us to the objectivity of the result which we obtain when we 
discover that the reality, whether of subject, object, or system, has 
no meaning except in terms of experience. Experience, therefore, 
must be regarded as the universal denominator and constituent of 
reality. So taken it is absolute. Further metaphysical advance is 
to be made by investigating the various forms in which experience 
expresses itself, and the important question for us is whether by 
metaphysic we can obtain an insight into the ultimate character of 
reality as experience, and whether its ultimate characteristic is of 
a personal order. 

IV 

The outcome of our metaphysical investigation, so far, has thus 
been positive and fundamental. But it has also been partial and, 
for the interest of religion, quite incomplete; for while we have 
been brought into touch with reality, and have been enabled to 
form a significant conception of its inner structure, this result has 
been presented merely in terms of a least common denominator of 
things real. Religious belief, however, demands an understanding, 
not of the lowest, but of the highest, form of reality. Once we realize 
this we appreciate the fact that, although our previous investigation 
may have led us to the threshold of a solution, it has led us no farther, 
and that perhaps the most difficult, as it is the most vital, problem 
of religious philosphy falls within rather than without idealism. 
For contemporary idealism is by no means convinced that personality 
in any of its definitions can be raised to the commanding plane of a 
true exhibition of the ultimate form of reality. Yet it is just this 
result that positive religion finds essential to its vitality. 
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Now, it might seem at first sight that, although reality is knowable, 
and although every form of experience is a true exponent of the nature 
of things, any attempt at determining ultimate reality must end in fail- 
ure. From such an abrupt termination of our investigation we are 
saved by the controlling influence of the theory of knowledge. For, 
as has been emphasized by the development of modern philosophy 
in its entirety, it is in the function of knowing that reality takes on 
determinate form for us. This is true whether reality be manifested in 
science, art, morality, or religion. Remove knowledge and at once 
the determinateness of reality fades away. Its function, therefore, is 
central. For this reason the modern philosopher is convinced that, 
if he can but understand the nature and forms of knowledge, he will 
attain a satisfactory insight into the ultimate characteristics of reality. 
In this section of our essay we must inquire, consequently, whether 
a positive theory of knowledge carries our insight to an outline view 
of the final form which reality exhibits, and whether this form is 
personal. 

As a consequence of the analysis made in section iii, we may 
eliminate at once those conceptions of knowledge which would define 
its function as a representation by experience of something beyond 
itself. Having found experience to be the common denominator 
and constituent of reality, it is evident that the knowledge-function 
must fall within experience. Our problem consequently becomes: 
What function within experience is performed by knowledge ? The 
solution stated in the form to which direct analysis of the knowing 
function leads me runs thus : Knowledge is the formula for construct- 
ively transforming experience. This solution we must explain, 
justify, and interpret. And, by way of explanation, it is to be noted 
that this conception of knowledge has nothing whatsoever to do with 
copying or representing reality in a mediate and indirect way. Its 
connection with reality is direct and immediate; for, as has been seen, 
experience and reality are coincident. To say, therefore, that knowl- 
edge is the formula for transforming experience is the same thing as 
to say that knowledge is the function in and through which one deter- 
minate form of reality is transmuted into another. As will be seen 
more fully in what follows, the "objectivity" of knowledge consists in 
the adequacy of this function to the work undertaken, and not the com- 
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parison of experience with something other than itself which we choose 
to call reality. Reality is in every experience, and the "subjectivity " of 
our ideas consists in their demonstrated inadequacy to exhibit the char- 
acter of some phase of experience, and their consequent failure to 
bring about the transformations which they attempt. It is the func- 
tion of objective or true ideas, on the contrary, to determine precisely 
the character of experience, to describe its possible forms of trans- 
formation, and to accomplish these transformations as desired. In other 
words, knowledge analyzes present experiences into conditions for the 
realization of future experiences, and these future experiences appear 
as ends which inaugurate and complete the function of knowing. 
Hence knowledge finds its origin in a phase of experience taken to be 
undesirable, and its controlling aim in a future experience thought of 
as desirable, and into which the undesirable experience may be 
transformed. In brief, it is an active constructive process, which 
determines the limits and methods of its own activity, and exhibits 
its truth and objectivity by constructing the reality which it defines. 
To illustrate: During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the attention of the French government was called to the fact that the 
disease known as charbon had so decimated the flocks, herds, and 
droves of the French farmers as to make a continuance of the industry 
impossible under the conditions. Pasteur, the chemist, was directed 
to inquire into the difficulty and to. provide a solution, if possible. 
Here we find the limits of an investigation, and of what is to be knowl- 
edge, set in an undesirable condition of agricultural activities and in 
the desire to change these conditions in such a way as to make agri- 
cultural pursuits profitable and satisfactory. To accomplish this 
result, it was necessary for Pasteur to determine the character of the 
interfering agency and to provide means for its elimination. Only 
when he had done so could he feel that his work was complete and 
that he knew the charbon disease. Following clues suggested by 
previous investigations, Pasteur demonstrated two things; viz., (a) 
the disease was caused by the presence of certain bacteria; (6) its 
virulent and fatal form could be prevented by vaccination, i. e., by 
inoculation with an attenuated form of the charbon virus. In 
determining each point Pasteur was led to perform a long series 
of experiments. His experiments, however, were not haphazard, but 
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such as to commend their scientific value by their ability to accomplish 
results. The point pertinent to the present investigation is that the 
knowledge which Pasteur obtained in its origin, development, and 
application, had its entire being in the recognition of a problem and 
in its solution. The problem presented an undesirable set of condi- 
tions ; the solution lay bare their character, their operation in live- 
stock, and the means for transforming them into desirable activities. 
In each step of the process the objectivity and truth of Pasteur's 
conceptions were tested by experiment, i. e., by the actual power to 
construct the reality conceived. And this result of Pasteur's is but 
a single example of the work accomplished everywhere by science. 
To it knowledge arises in the endeavor to turn problems into solutions. 
It accomplishes this by a constructive experimental process in which 
analysis and^synthesis play complementary parts. As analysis, knowl- 
edge consists in the resolution of the problem into operative conditions 
or determining factors; as synthesis, in the presentation of the solution 
or whole which may be produced through the co-operation of the 
factors determined; as experiment, in the realization of its constructive 
power through the process of production. It is because of its char- 
acter as a constructive agency that knowledge combines the apparently 
contradictory values of relativity and absoluteness. Knowledge is 
relative, inasmuch as its results are dependent upon determinate 
conditions; it is absolute, inasmuch as it demonstrates that, given 
the appropriate conditions, the results follow. This state of affairs 
merely indicates that reality is constructively transformed and con- 
trolled in knowledge, and that in this process we may distinguish 
the means to be employed and the end to be obtained. It is of essen- 
tial importance, however, to note that the process of transformation 
is determinate and individual. It is determinate, inasmuch as the 
conditions and results are not haphazard, but exhibit a preciseness 
of character and relation which fit them for the specific work which 
they accomplish. It is individual, inasmuch as the actual process 
of knowledge is essentially concrete, arising out of, and terminating 
in, situations which in themselves are diverse one from another, i. e., 
unique. This fact is emphasized by the distinction commonly made 
between particular and universal. Ideas embody knowledge, and 
accordingly are to be considered as constructive formulae. As such 
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they must be specifically adapted to the individual situations which 
they control. In other words, ideas in actual function are individual, 
having in each situation unique characteristics. But if this alone 
were true, every situation would require an absolutely new idea, and 
knowledge would constantly begin de novo. Such an embarrass- 
ment is obviated by the custom of applying old thought-instruments 
to new situations. By this means previous gains are conserved and 
the process of knowledge advanced. This application of the old to 
the new implies three things at least : first, the process of experience 
is continuous; second, in the diverse moments of experience, how- 
ever individual they may be, there are certain similarities or factors 
which submit themselves to exact control by instruments originally 
adapted to other moments of experience; third, the old instrument 
must be adapted to the unique factors of the new situations. If, then, 
we take into account the fact that an idea-instrument can be adjusted 
to diverse individual situations, we give to it a universal value; if, 
on the other hand, we take into account the series of situations to 
which a given idea may be adjusted, we speak of the particulars 
which fall under control of the ideas taken as a universal. The 
distinction of universal (unity) and particular (difference) is conse- 
quently a functional and not an existential difference, depending 
upon the known fact of the adjustibility of old ideas to new situations. 
Moreover, this functional distinction is most acutely felt in our 
review of a situation preliminary to the exact determination of its 
individual features. Our thoughts revert first to principles (previous 
idea-instruments), and we settle upon the one applicable to the present 
situation. We examine it carefully as a principle and refresh ourselves 
upon its method of operation. Next we call to mind the previous 
instances of its application, their specific features, etc. Imbued 
with the wider knowledge which a larger range of vision gives, we 
finally apply ourselves to the specific situation with its unique 
features. When reflection is complete, and knowledge established, 
what emerges is an individualized idea controlling an individualized 
reality. With this result we revert to the thought from which we 
started, that knowledge reveals the innermost nature of the real to 
be both determinate and individual. 

If, then, we are convinced that knowledge is the formula for the 
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transformation of experience, the crucial question arises as to how 
this affects personality, and more especially the possibility of predi- 
cating personality of the Absolute in any final way. 

And first we must note that the development of knowledge trans- 
forms experience in an essentially personal way. This may be shown 
generally and specifically. Taking knowledge generally, we found 
that in its origin and function it was essentially teleological. A closer 
examination of this teleological function brings to light its necessary 
development of experience into personal form. Every idea is twofold 
in its fundamental characteristics. It is the presentation of an end 
constituted of anticipations of definite experiences. It also exhibits the 
means requisite to the realization of these experiences. Again, ideas 
are constructive agencies, and the means and ends embodied in them 
constitute a single active process. But such a means-ends process is 
personal. Consequently the more determinate and complex knowl- 
edge becomes, the more definitely must the experience which is the 
medium of all knowledge take on self-conscious form. And, finally, 
inasmuch as knowledge originates and ends in the realization of a 
purpose, the development of knowledge must ever accent, and can 
never transcend, the self-conscious form of experience. 

Turning to detail, our problem involves the origin and nature of 
the subject-object consciousness and its relation to reality conceived 
as absolute experience. In its lowest form, knowledge appears as a 
process in which experience passes from indeterminate to determinate 
form. And with this simplest process there arises a set of values which, 
although their antagonism is constantly resolved, cling to knowledge 
without abatement up to the final moment of its development. These 
correlative terms are the finite and infinite. They are factors within 
knowledge, and not independent realities between which knowledge 
moves. As to the finite, its reality consists in a recognition of the 
fact that experience tends to pass from indeterminate to determi- 
nate form through a process whose course is not immediately com- 
pleted, and in which inhibition and limitation assert themselves. 
It is the function of knowledge to recognize and to remove this 
inhibition. The greater the inhibition and the more pressing the 
desire for its removal the keener the sense of finitude becomes. 
As complementary to this the infinite is the formulation of the result 
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to be reached through removal of inhibition and the realization in 
free movement of the desired course of experience. Finite and infi- 
nite thus stand over against each other as urgent problem and 
necessary solution in the process of knowledge. They are not fixed 
entities, but fluent values. For experience facing the problem of a 
resisting factor in its movement cannot think of this but as a limit, 
a finitude to be transformed into a means of further movement, into 
an infinitude. So long as the tension remains, the thought of reality 
and unreality is bandied from one term to the other, and may even be 
formulated in mutually destructive and dependent philosophies such 
as the Eleatic and Heraclitean. It is sufficient, but essential, for 
us to note that they are correlative values which arise and pass away 
in the determination of experience; for when the aim of knowledge 
has been attained, the distinction of finite and infinite lapse in the 
experience of reality which as true is absolute. And with this we 
are brought to another noteworthy point. It must now appear 
that the characteristic of absoluteness is something which attaches 
to every idea which realizes its aim. This holds whether the idea be 
simple or complex. Thus we find that the knowledge-process in its 
development accomplishes a twofold result. It progressively differ- 
entiates what we may perhaps call a local experience, and at the 
same time lays bare a richer and more definitely organized experience 
within whose activity itself and its differentiation are factors. And 
at this stage of our argument certain things must not be forgotten. 
First, we have already taken experience as absolute— i. e., as a pro- 
cess in terms of which everything may be explained, and consequently 
a process which itself must be self-contained. This self-contained- 
ness does not appear to be characteristic of a process which passes 
from the indeterminate to the determinate and experiences a constant 
eruption of inhibitions within its activity, especially as these are 
inhibitions which it undergoes, but does not create. The more 
natural conception would appear to be that the differentiating point 
of experience is a factor in a larger experience whose richer content sup- 
plies the principles and circumstances of its development. Secondly, 
the previous point is emphasized by the fact that knowledge is held 
to determinate fines in the development of its ideas. Not any form 
of conditions nor any form of aim is possible, but only such as are 
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found to suit the objective circumstances. Consequently it would 
appear that knowledge must be formed on lines determined by the 
immanent presence of an inclusive experience. Thirdly, we must 
be careful not to determine this inclusive experience in any fixed or 
static manner, but to leave its determination open to such modifica- 
tions as subsequent investigation may deem necessary. 

With these cautions in mind, we may pass to the direct investiga- 
tion of the subject-object consciousness. The origin of these forms 
of reality rests in the transformation of experience from an indeter- 
minate to a determinate form. The early consciousness of the child, 
although only relatively indeterminate, at the earliest stage in which 
we become acquainted with it knows as yet no distinction of subject 
or object, nor indeed any very definite distinctions of any kind. 
Barring the fact that certain rough distinctions of sense-qualities 
have already been made, and that as regards touch these are relatively 
advanced as compared with other senses, the child-consciousness at 
birth is more nearly what Professor Baldwin calls an "undiffer- 
entiated continuum" of activities. Gradually differentiation is 
pushed forward, and the continuum becomes a vast system of dis- 
criminated active points, each of which serves as the prophet and 
executive of other determinate experiences. The continuum has 
been modified in two distinct ways. It has developed into a system 
of stimuli to determinate experiences, and it has come to realize its 
own inclusive unity as the vehicle and medium of this differentiated 
system. Into the nature and characteristics of these distinctions 
we must now look more closely. The system of stimuli, with their 
suggested possible experiences, is the known world of objects, using 
the word "objects" in the broad sense of the term. This known 
world then includes everything experienced from "things" to "per- 
sons." Each of these resolves itself into a group of stimuli prophetic 
of determinate realizable experiences. In method of approach there 
is absolutely no difference between experience of a "thing" and 
experience of a "person." The point of distinction lies within this, 
and consists entirely in a difference by way of reaction on the part 
of each. In Kantian terminology, a "thing" is a form of reality 
which permits itself to be used as a mere means to purposes not its 
own, whereas a "person" is a form of reality which refuses to lend 
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itself to such treatment, and insists upon the recognition of its own 
ends and purposes as essential factors in the construction of other 
purposes. But, admitting this distinction, the prior point remains 
true, and the world of knowledge becomes a world of differentiated 
activities whose teleological significance is stamped in the structure 
of everyone. It is impossible to find an "object," be it person, 
thing, or some intermediary between the two, which is not the deter- 
minate condition of a determinate experience or series of experiences. 
Professor James insists that the essence of things is teleological, and 
the more we inquire into how objects have come to be discriminated 
in experience, and the part which they actually perform in experience, 
the more are we convinced that they are the expression of the differ- 
entiation of experience in the forms of a process which is funda- 
mentally and essentially a means-ends process — i. e., a process which 
must necessarily emerge and maintain itself in self-conscious form 
wherever the unity and principle of its nature is brought definitely 
to view. And this we find to be fact when the system of experience 
is considered on its side of unity. The world of experience appears 
therein as a self whose concrete nature is constituted of the very 
system of experiences which we found to constitute the world of real 
objects. And this absolute identity of the concrete self, in content, 
with the world of objects or not-self leads us to the recognition of the 
same point which we insisted on above, viz., the differentiation of a 
local or partial experience in and through the activity of an inclusive 
experience which sets its principles and circumstances. There can 
be no doubt that the distinction of self from not-self is a distinction, 
not of material or content, but of function and significance. Analyze 
the self, and at once its content becomes identical with the not-self. 
On the other hand, analyze the not-self, and you are brought face to 
face with the immediacy of the self. Observe, however, that every 
experience which determines itself in knowledge bears the mark in 
its determinateness of an immanent ground expressed in the knowl- 
edge-movement, and at once the difficulty disappears. Self and 
not-self have alike objective value and are both true to the real nature 
of things. And at this point we must press home another phase of 
the same problem. Self and not-self — myself, other selves, and the 
world of things — are alike true of reality and constituents of it. But 
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what are "things" more than forms of experience which have no 
unity of their own — mere means to the realization of aims of which 
they have no conception ? Their reality then becomes subservient to 
and mere content of the reality of selves. From this standpoint, 
therefore, our interpretation of experience as absolute and as 
inclusive of the reality of the self and the not-self must be in 
terms of a form of experience at least as elaborate as the self. 
Whether it must not be more than self is a further question which 
remains to be asked. So far as we have gone, granted an inclu- 
sive experience of the form of a self which recognizes and maintains 
its own unity in the diversity of its activities; granted an indefinite 
number of developing experiences, some of which clearly recognize 
their own unity and some of which do not — we have fulfilled all the 
demands which knowledge and experience can make of us. In the 
interactivity of developing experiences one with another, and with 
the richer inclusive experience, we have an adequate basis alike for 
the origin and complexity of knowledge, and for the objective forms 
which the worlds of the self and the not-self take on. On the other 
hand, in the constant activity of the inclusive experience of which 
every other experience is but a phase we have an adequate basis for 
the permanence and universality of those laws of nature and mind 
which all science presupposes. And this result is sure aside from the 
question as to whether absolute experience itself differentiates. We 
must now face the difficulty which Professor F. H. Bradley develops 
with such inexorable logic in his Appearance and Reality. Formu- 
lated after the manner which is crucial for the present investigation, 
the question becomes: Can personality be predicated of the Abso- 
lute as Absolute? Professor Bradley answers "No!" and for very 
definite reasons. He admits that the self is the essential vehicle of 
reflective experience, but for the very reason that it is so insists that it 
is convicted of inadequacy. Reflection can never determine truth 
as absolute; it must content itself with the relative. Consequently, 
when reflection realizes its own impotency, it perceives that truth and 
reality in any absolute sense must lie beyond reflective construction 
in a unity whose necessity we can demonstrate, but whose character 
we can never determine. With the inadequacy of reflection is involved 
everything the recognition of whose positive character depends upon 
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reflection. Chief in this respect is the self. It is a form, of dominat- 
ing importance in the scale of realities, but it must be cast aside as 
mere appearance when considered in the light of absolute require- 
ments. It will be evident from the above that the motif of Professor 
Bradley's criticism is to be found in his conception of knowledge, 
and that any attempt to overturn his contention must first measure 
his fundamental principles. According to him, knowledge is essen- 
tially a process of reflection. It arises out of the diremption of 
sensible experience in a process in which self-consciousness and 
articulate expression are attained at the cost of inner unity and con- 
sistency. Sensible experience is a unity within itself, but a unity in 
which every feature is blended in the indistinctness and blindness 
of mere feeling. By an inner impulse this unity is broken and 
reflection begins. Its aim is to comprehend the direct experience 
from which it emerged. But now difficulties meet it on every hand. 
It must examine experience piecemeal and in an abstract way. The 
concrete content is too rich for handling in concrete terms. The 
abstract must, accordingly, be substituted for it. Knowledge, con- 
sequently, transforms what it touches, and by so doing mutilates it. 
But even so abstracted sensible experience is found to be infinitely 
rich and leads to an unending process of analysis. The same result 
is reached from the synthetic side. Every fragment determined is 
found to have innumerable relations to every other fragment and to 
lead hopelessly beyond itself. On both sides knowledge leads beyond 
the given and the concrete to the thought of a determining whole in 
which every detail of experience is exhausted and adequately defined. 
It is, finally, this exhaustive and adequate definition of each and every 
detail of experience which alone constitutes truth. Any definition 
which falls short of, or is other than, the definition of elements in 
the absolute whole is false. From this it is evident that Professor 
Bradley proceeds upon a conception of knowledge and of truth which 
not merely makes a final solution of his various problems impossible, 
but which in all strictness shuts him out from any solution whatsoever. 
For we must press the question and ask Professor Bradley how he 
obtains a criterion for the determination of any truth. According to 
his analysis, absolute truth is for the Absolute alone and not to be 
obtained by us. We must be content with a constantly expanding 
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relative truth. But what do we mean by "relative truth"? 
Assuredly, truth obtained in so far, but inadequate and subject to 
indefinite modification. But on what basis can we assert that any 
idea is true in so far ? Every finite idea, whether taken as subject or 
as predicate, is, according to Professor Bradley, merely proximate. 
Truth, whether as real subject or as real predicate, exists as the organi- 
zation of the Absolute. Finite truth, therefore, can be truth in so 
far only as it corresponds with the Absolute. Agreements or 
disagreements of this order the Absolute alone could determine. 
Professor Bradley, therefore, supplies no criterion for the discrimina- 
tion of the only ideas which can convey distinctions of true from false 
for us. And this holds despite his endeavor to supply a working 
criterion by insisting that truth consists in consistency and falsity in 
discrepancy. Consistency and discrepancy can be applied only on 
a positive basis, and such a positive basis as we have seen presumes 
correspondence between the finite idea and the appropriate phase 
of absolute experience. But such correspondence cannot possibly 
be made out by the finite. 

The breakdown of Professor Bradley's theory of knowledge, 
accordingly, frees us from the difficulties determined by it and leaves 
the question of the ultimate characteristic of reality open for reflect- 
ive consideration. And at the stage to which we have now advanced 
this consideration concerns a single point. Professor Bradley's con- 
tention throughout was that reflection dirempts the unity of experi- 
ence and never succeeds in restoring it. We have found, however, 
that in every objective movement of thought the union of idea with 
reality is realized constructively. Every truth, every idea which 
realizes its aim, is objective, and there is no distinction between 
relative and absolute truth. Truth is absolute in every case, or it 
is no truth at all. Consequently, we have a right to maintain that 
the vehicle in which reflection develops itself (i. e., the self) also 
expresses the unity of thought with reality. Such being the logical 
situation, the developing character of human thought acts rather as 
an aid than as a hindrance in determining the real as a self-conscious 
activity. For the more adequate knowledge becomes, the more 
definitely must its essential characteristics as a means-ends process 
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(and with it the self-consciousness of the process) be brought into 
clearness. 

Hence, taking the various implications of the theory of knowledge 
into account, it would appear that we have now the right to predicate 
personality of ultimate experience, and thereby to pass from the con- 
ception of the Absolute to that of God. With this result our inquiry 
comes naturally to a close. What remains by way of elaborating 
the dynamic character of the Absolute and its relation to developing 
centers of experience is an essential for any adequate presentation 
of a philosophy of religion, but is not required of such a methodo- 
logical outline as has been attempted here. It is sufficient for us 
to emphasize, by repeating, that the modern world cannot be content 
with a presentation of religious belief which is not determined by 
the intellectual instruments that have given reliable results in other 
fields. And of these instruments the determining ones for religion 
must be metaphysical, for the conception of God is that of an ulti- 
mate being. Let this point once be determined in a manner which 
satisfies both science and religion in their respective interests in first 
principles, and the way is made clear for the concrete formulation 
of religious beliefs and activities in a form which may be essentially 
modern and still true to all that the past of religion has to give. 



